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Cambridge 


Lincoln 1 8 
Finch 


it wae perfectly calm and almost oppressively aa»a 
when, a little after 8 o*clock this morning, I stepped out 
Into the garden* For the first half hour I heard only a 
Yellow Warbler, a Chippy, and Robins singing* But a little 
before 9 A. 3L I added three birds to ray list 1 , an Oriole 
fluting In the hors© chestnut at the corner of Sparks St,, 
a Bed-start singing In Hr* Hubbard 1 s grounds, and & Lincoln’s 
Fi ch in the garden, . 

After listening to the Oriole and Fed-start for a 
few minutes, I passed through the house and o ened the 
back door when an unfamiliar song came at once to ray ears* 

It was uttered four or five tines in succession, at short 
Intervals, very near me, while I stood listening, com¬ 
pletely puaaled* The bird was evidently in the cluster of 
lilacs sc rce ten yards away but although these bushes 
were practically leafless I could see nothing la them. 

I moved cautiously around them and at length discovered a 
Lincoln’s Sparrow sitting motionless, bolt .upright, in the 
top cf the tallest^lilac. He saw me, also, and began to 
flit shyly from twig to twig away from me, keeping his crest 
erected. He did not get far before a workman, stumping 
noisily along the w Ik on. the further side of the thicket, 
alarmed him seriously and he flew across the lawn to 
Hr, pel-nan’ o shrubbery, I could find no other bird in or 

near the lilacs and there can be no doubt that this was 

• \ 

my mysterious singer whose full song I now know for the 

first time. 
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It began ith a succession of five or six low, wiry, 
lisping notes much like those of the relude of the song of 
Regulus calendul a ana ended with a rich, liquid warble 
resembling the’gushing song of the House oran but still more 
closely thrt of the Mourning v; rbler. There was nothing 
about it that bore the least resemblance to the song of 
Felosolza fasolata ' (£ 4 .. „... r , but the terminal 

notes had something of the quality of those of the Swamp 
Sparrow, although they scarcely sugg- steel then. The song 
was not loud —* indeed could not have been heard more than 
fifty yards away but the bird was apparently not exciting 
himself and perhaps was singing potto voce, although I have 

no doubt that he gave the finished song of the breeding 

• ■ ’' % \ 

season. 

At 10 A, M* Edward (who has taken George’s place 
to-day) brought Charlie in the old buggy and we started for 
Concord. It was oppressively warm, the slight breeze coining 
from behind* As we drove slowly along past Mi. Auburn and 
the Payson place, I heard heart Flycatchers and Yellow 
warblers singing in the apple orolr. rds on every aide. Hear 
the Lyman place e Yellow-throated Fireo was in full song 
in large ash trees over the street and another was heard 
in Teston. The first Kingbird was seen In South Lincoln 
and between there and Concord a dozen or more were noted 
Including several pairs. I heard only one Warbling Vlreo 
and saw only three or four Thrashers and one Tovhee. A 
Yellow-rump farbler singing on oak scrub. Least Flycatchers 
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exceptionally numerous the entire distance* A colony of a 
dozen or note Martins in Lincoln# Black and white Creepers 
wherever there were woods.and near ialden two Black-throated 
Green ?n*t»lers singing. So Bobolinks nor Meadow Larks, 
Several \Tn 1te-throated Sparrows along the roadside. 

In South Lincoln {near Hilert*s where we called to 

see the dogs) we saw four Carolina Doves in the fields far 

mated 

from any -woods. The first were two nested birds which rose 
from the road and' alighted just over the fence# The next 
was a single bird which crossed the road flying very swiftly. 
The fourth bird was walking along the edge of a rain-water 
pool in ploughed land. 

Orioles had evidently arrived in force last night. 
Besides the one in Cambridge we saw three together in Weston, 
two single birds In Lincoln and two in Concord. All were 
males. There was only, one really fine plua ged bird among 
them and two (one of which was the Cambridge bird) were veay 
dull colored indeed. My early cherry tree had only three 
blossoms fully open when I left Cambridge this morning, so 
the Orioles for once have arrived before the cherry trees 
are in bloom, (Faxon saw 5 in -rlington to-day, this being 
his first record), 

Vegetation generally is still remarkably backward. 

The only taree3 along the country roads which are as yet 
decidedly green are the willows, rum cherries, paper and 
black birches — all of which are covered with partially 
unfolded leases. Benzoin in in bloom but iot the shod bush. 
The maples re still In full bloom. 
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'?e reached Concord at 1 P, M, after dinner I 
started for Ball's Hill in the Stella Marie canoe. The her vy 
rains of last week raised the river four or five feet and 
the w ter wan actually higher than in ^aroh. The river 
banks were everywhere submerged and I crossed the® a little 
‘below Long* s landing and netting sail stood down over the 
Great Meadow close hauled to the south-east breese. After 
leaving my things at the cabin I kept on to Bedford swamp 
where 1 landed and walked through the .grove of big pines. 

' o signs of the Red-toiled Haute >r their nest. The only 
small bird singing was a Mniotilta. At Tallis Hill X heard 
another Mniotilta, but nothing else. 1 did not go beyond 
the cabin, however. 

There were no Red-wings along the river but I saw 
several-large flocks whirling about over the field on the 
Bedford shore.' One flock-which alighted‘in a maple near 
the water contained 12 females and 15 males. These are. the 
first females that I have seen. 

At 5.30 I started for home, sailing back across 
Great Meadow, The Bittern driven from his usual haunts 
by the high water was a raping in the little brook meadow 
e-St of Ripley*s Hill. Yellow Isshier6 were singing among 
the submerged river thickets and two Bobolinks near the 
Ruttricks*. I saw no water fowl of any kind. A Marsh Hawk 
passed near Rail's Hill and two Cooper's Hawks near Flint's 
Bridge. 
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To Ball's Hill at 10 A. M. in the Stella Maris, 
paddling down. Just before starting I found at our landing a 
bass of about a pound in weight, perfectly fresh but with 
the tail and about the posterior third of the body eaten off 
by a Mink, Mr. Buttrick thinks. Saw no less than five 
Muskrats between Hunt's Pond and Dakin's Hill, two of them 
a pair, evidently, the male pursuing the female closely, 
uttering continuously the murmuring call. This at times 
sounded almost like the wailing cry of a little child. The 
female wound in and out among the stems of some flooded 
bushes, apparently trying her best to escape from the amorous 
attentions of her mate, but probably really giving him some 
encouragement to pursue. Once, however, when he overtook 
and sprang upon her from behind, she sprang clear out of 
\vater and then dove, thms escaping him, the two animals 
making as loud a splash as if a big dog had jumped into the 
water. I heard these loud splashings repeatedly on the night 
of the 10th when Muskrats were out and calling in unusual 
numbers. After this female dove, she came up some distance 
away and made straight off up river; the male turned back 
into the lushes and sought her in every direction vainly, 
cutting back and forth, wailing incessantly and as I thought 
in despairing tones. I do not think he found her again on 
this occasion. 

(on reaching Ball's Hill I found Spelman, whom Pat 
had met at West Bedford and ferried across the river. We 
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spent the day together most pleasantly, taking a long walk 
"before dinner through Davis' s Swamp and "beyond nearly to 
Lawrence’s woods. Spelman left for home about 4.40 and I 
sailed slowly back across the meadows and up river to the 
Buttricks* an hour later. 

The shore of Ball’s Hill and the woods, swamps and 
thickets everywhere we went during our walk this forenoon 
were simply swarming with birds. Evidently a rush of migrant 
arrived early this morning although last night was cloudy 
with a chill north-east wind. The majority of these birds 
were Cat Birds, Bla.ck-throated Green and Chestnut-sided 
Warblers, Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, Water Thrushes and Oven 
Birds. The only additiors to my list were_ two Parula W a rblers 
and “Save Gwallows (heard). A few female Yellow-rumps still 
linger and we saw. one White-throated Sparrow.] 

As I was crossing the meadows at about 5 P. H,, I 
stood in towards the south shore in hopes of seeing the 
Bittern which I heard pumping there,when I suddenly spied 
three Great Blue Herons standing erect near the water’s 
edge. They permitted me to sail past within 50 or 60 yards, 
looking at me suspiciously by turns and then fixing their 
attention on the water at their feet. Through my glass I 
could see the color of their eyes and every marking. Two 
were old birds in perfect plumage with long occipital plumes. 
The third was a gray bird with a blackish crown. They were 
wonderfully graceful, dignified creatures. 
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After passing the Herons, I discovered the Bittern 
among some low bushes above which his head and a portion of 
the neck protruded. The sunlight struck full on the side 
of the head and neck which exactly resembled a cluster of 
stems of bleached grass. After awhile the head and neck 
turned away from me so slowly that I could detect no motion 
whatever, but as the grayish crown and nape were presented 
in my direction they formed what looked precisely like a 
weathered, barkless stake. Indeed, for awhile I thought 
that the Bittern had skulked off and that I was really 
watching a stake. 

At length the head came slowly back to its first 
position. Then the bill dpened and shut five times in suc¬ 
cession, with a spiteful snapping motion, the white throat 
dilating and flashing between each snap as if the bird 
were gulping in air, the usual plumping sound accompanying 
each gulp. The snaps became more and more rapid and 
emphatic until, immediately after the fifth and last, the 
bird pumped three times. With the first syllable ( pump ) 
the bill was opened wide and jerked downward a little below 
the horizontal, at the next syllable (er) it was tossed 
upward apparently closed or nearly so, at the last syllable 
( lump ) it was opened very wide and brought abruptly down 
to a little below the horizontal again. Thebird did not 
lengthen his neck nor change his crouching attitude per¬ 
ceptibly while pumping. Indeed, the motions which 
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accompanied the sound were much less energetic and pronounced 
than those which I have observed on former occasions. The 
position when at rest was about this. ^ I could 

not see the beast distinctly. 

U s 1 hoisted my sail to leave the spot after having 
seen the Bittern pump three times, a Wood Duck evidently 
alarmed by the white sail, uttered a succession of o- clas 
in the bushes near me but did not fly.i 

Early this morning I saw a pair of Hummingbirds in 
our blossoming cherry tree. After they had fed awhile 
among the flowers, the female alighted in an apple tree 
when the male, rising to about 20 feet above her, began 
darting down over her^back and forth, turning short about 
in the air at the end of each swoop,which resembled the 
swing of a pendulum only the curve wasjmuch deeper, thus: 


V'iT * * 

> “^7 


*5-an 


The male while thus engaged kept up an incessant shrill 
chirping. He did not touch or very closely approach the 
female and finally flew away. 

jThe Yellow-winged Sparrow is quite as crepuscular 
a songster as the Henslow* s and Savanna Sparrows. I heard 
one this evening when the last Robin was singing his last 
notes and all the other birds had ceased, and was struck 
for the first time by the frying quality of the song — like 
slowly sizzling fat. 
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In the early morning I heard a Water Thrush and a ; 
Warbling Vireo singing near the hotel. Rose at 6.30 and 
breakfasted at 7. At 7.30 Faxon joined me by appointment 
and we started at once for the pond. The hotel landlord 
supplied us with a large, heavy, flat-bottomed boat, square 
at both ends, which I propelled very slowly and laboriously 
by sculling, there being only one oar. In this way we 
crossed the pond lengthways, seeing and hearing a number of 
Grebes, a Florida Gallinule, a Least Bittern, several 
Carolina and Virginia Rails, and a very large number of 
Red-wings. Swarms of Bank Swallows with a few Barn Swallows 
and an occasional Eave or White-bellied Swallow were skim¬ 
ming low over the water and now and then a Swift dashed past. 
We saw a Kingfisher, also. 

Landing, we watched the Gallinules and Grebes for 
about an hour and then followed up the brook which empties 
into the pond for half a mile or more, passing through 
several pretty little meadows surrounded by thickets of 
bitches and alders and finally reaching a low hill covered 
with birches, oaks and white pines, all young trees 20 to 
30 feet tall. The brook flows half around the base of this 
hill. There is nothing peculiar about the place but Faxon 
considers it unusually good ground for birds and it did not 
fail us to-day. Indeed, the number and variety of birds 
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that it contained were really remarkable. Within a short 


time and a small space we heard singing a Wood Thrush, Thrasher, 

l 

Cat Bird, Grosbeak, Maryland Yellow-throat, Golden-winged 


, --7- 

a'GrraSs Finch and a Meadow Lark, tne last two xn a 


Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, White-eyed Vireo, Nashville 
Warbler, Towhee, several Song and Swamp Sparrows, a Field 
Sparrow, 

field outside the woods. There was also a Grouse drumming 
very near us. 

Two larch trees of unusual size, which stand on the 

edge of the meadow not far from where we sat down, were at 

times simply alive with birds, among which in addition to 

most of the species just named we saw a Black-poll Warbler, 

several Yellow-rumps, and a dozen or more Goldfinches. There 

short ? 

was also a small Warbler with a rather shot tail which I 


fully believe to have been Helminthophila pinus 

1. Twice I got a go od view of its under 
parts which seemed to be wholly of a rich chrome yello?/ and 
without any trace of streaking. The crown was also rich 
yellow. I could not ma£e out any wing bars but then I did not 
see the wings at all distinctly. Faxon' s impression of these 
colors agreed exactly with mine. The bird was active and 
silent. We often lost him among the Goldfinches and the 
light was bad,for the background was white, dazzling sky. 

On the way back to the pond we started a White- 


throated Sparrow in some alders 
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a curious song which puzzled us completely and excited us 
greatly until we saw the bird. For a 1 eng time he sang 
tchit- t chit-tchit-tchit-tchit in dry, metallic tones — all 
the notes given with equal emphasis and in the same key. 

This song resembled that of the Ghif-chaff of Europe but 
was shorter and more wiry in .tone. It proved, however, to 
be merely a prelude to the usual song which the bird finally 
tacked on to the end of it once or twice. His chirp was also 
abnormal and characterized by the same dry, metallic quality 
as the notes just described. He had a mate and apparently 
had chosen the knoll as a breeding ground. 

On our way back across the pond we came upon a Grebe 
carrying several young on her back and for the first time 
in my life I had a good view of this most interesting per¬ 
formance which I shall describe presently in detail. 

After dining at the hotel we walked around the south 
shore of the pond to the spot where we landed this forenoon. 
While we were sitting here, the male Gallinule swam across 
from his island and fed for a long time within a few yards 
of the shore. He allowed us to get within ten or twelve 
yards of him and showed almost no fear of us. 

After we had been here an hour or more, three men 
appeared on the opposite side of the pond and, moving 
slowly aiong, fired forty or fifty shots in the course of 
a short time. Through the glass we could see that they 
were shotting at Swallows. We finally found a little tub 
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of a boat in which we crossed to them. Near where they woe 
standing I picked up a male Red-wing which they had just 
shot and left to die of its wounds. We frightened them 
sufficiently to stop their wanton sport for not another shot 
did they fire after we left them. They denied having killed 
or attempted to kill any small birds and said that they had 
been shooting at "Dipper Ducks" (Grebes) and bottles thrown 
into the air. They were rough-looking fellows and probably 
poor shots for all three repeatedly fired at the same bird 
in quick succession. 

At 5.30 P. M. I started for Concord. It was a 
delicious evening, still, rather warm at first, the sun 
peeping out now and them and flooding the fields and meadows 
with mellow light. Birds were singing freely but I heard 
nothing of much interest except two Golden-winged Warblers 
and three Towhees. The latter are very scarce this season— 
as they were in 1892. 

I reached Concord at 6.30 and was told by Mr. Buttrick 
that he had just seen five Hummingbirds at one time in the 
cherry tree behind the house. He thinks that they are much 
more numerous this evening than they ha.ve been on any previous 
day this season, I sam r two at East Lexington, flying across 
the pond. 

The pond where we spent most of to-day was originally 
a aieadow through which a brook flowed. There were also 
broad ditches and pond holes where, it is said, clay was dug. 
Along these ditches and about the pond holes button bushes 
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and sweet gale grew in great profusion. The rest of the 
meadow was covered with wiry grass. This was the condition of 
things -- as I remember distinctly— before the town of 
Arlington dammed the outlet of the meadow some 15 or 18 
years ago in order to form a reservoir or storage basin, sup¬ 
plementary to a larger and deeper basin lower down the 
valley of the brook. The upper basin now covers 100 acres 
or more, over most of which area the waiter varies from one 
to four feet in depth, according to the season, the 
original ditches and clay pits being, of course, much deeper. 

The button bushes have flourished and even, I think, 
spread considerably, under the changed conditions, so that 
they now cover the greater part of the pond, not uniformly 
and densely, but in patches and belts with pools and chan¬ 
nels of clear water between. There are also a good many 
clusters of cat tails groY/ing among the button bushes and 
floating masses or rafts of these flags mixed with tussock 
grass and sweet gale ahchored among the stems of the bushes. 

5 

These rafts harbor Rails (both ^oras and Virginias) and v/here 
the cat tails grow in the greatest profusion we found 
a pair of Florida Gallinules and a Least Bittern. Another 
bird of the latter species was also heard cooing in an 
extensive tract of cat tails bordering the brook at the 
place where it enters the pond,and a little further up 
this brook Faxon has heard a Bittern, on several occasions, 
both last year and this, but he was not pumping to-day* 
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A "Kicker" ( Porzana .jariaicensi s?).» £^rA' 3 which 

crowed regularly for several evenings in 1890 near the out¬ 
let or rather inlet of the brook, completes the list of 
marsh and water birds known to breed here. But in addition 
Wood and Black Ducks and Herons of several species visit the 
pond in considerable numbers in autumn and early spring. 

Red-winged Blackbirds nest all over the pond among 
the button bushes in remarkable numbers and there are plenty 
of Swamp and Song Sparrows and Maryland Yellow-throats, 
especially about the shores and up along the brook. 

Thus it will seem that with,the exception of the 
Grebes, the fauna of this pond corresponds closely with that 
of the Fresh Pond swamps. The latter, however, possess three 
breeding species not found here, viz; Wood Ducks and the 
two species of Marsh Wrens. 

This reservoir pond is said to contain great numbers 
of fish, among which are pickerel, pouts, perch, bream, 
white perch and alewives. The alewives run up from the sea 
to spawn as do also, probably, the white perch. Eels of 
enormous size inhabit the pond. Both eela and fish 
perished by tens of thousands last winter and were blown 
up on shore in windrows when the ice went out in the spring, 
attracting hordes of Crows. It is supposed that this mor¬ 
tality was caused by the pond freezing to the bottom over 
its shallower portions. 
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Pied-billed There are this season, as nearly as we could estimate 

rdr ebe s their numbers to-day, at least six, probably eight or ten, 
and possibly as many as twelve, pairs of Carolina Grebes 
breeding in the reservoir pond. They inhabit every part of 
it and move about a good deal, appearing ana disappearing 
in the spaces of open water;but it seemed to me that each 
pair confined their roving within certain limits. With the 
exception of a female with young, all wexe very shy and sus¬ 
picious, showing themselves in the open water only when all 
was quiet about the pond, and if they caught sight of us on 
shore, sinking quietly beneath the water and seeking the dense 
depths of the thickets of button bushes. When not alarmed 
or apprehensive, they swam about boldly in the open water, 
sometimes approaching within a few yards of the shore and 
diving a great deal for food. At times they floated as 
high out of water as Ducks and looked nearly as large as 
Anas obscura Pllla • The shape and carriage of 

the head and neck reminded us continually of that of the Loon. 

Every now and then one would call co-co-co-co-co-co- 
keo ugh , keough , keough, the series of notes varying from ten 
or a dozen to twenty or twenty-five. T#is series, in both 
form and tone, resembled that of the Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
but the notes are all louder and the keough s deeper and hol- 
lower. This call was almost invariably answered by another 
Grebe and frequently three or four would cry out in quick 
succession from various parts of the pond. Another sound 
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less frequently given but still not uncommon resembled some¬ 
what the whinney of a horse. Faxon describes it as a 
"crooning" sound, 

Still another cry was a monosyllabic toot , something 
like a short blast on a deep-toned willow whistle. This we 
heard only from a bird, presumably a female, which was accom¬ 
panied by several young and Faxon thinks that it is given only 
by the mother bird when anxious about her young. He has 
heard it several times before, always from a bird with young. 
It is wholly unlike the other two cries and in tone reminded 
me of one of the calls of the Gallinule. 

On this occasion the Grebe started out of some button 
bushes near a mass of floating vegatation which looked like 
a Grebe's nest but which we could not get very close to 
with our clumsy boat. She swam a few yards and then dove, 
leaving a chick on the surface . The chick then dove and 
soon afterwards came up in nearly the same place where the 
mother bird also reappeared and swam directly to him. 

When she reached him, she stopped and turned and 
he at once scrambled under her closed wing to her back. I 
now saw that there were at least two or three more young on 
her back nearly over the flanks. She kept the tips of her 
wings folded over them, practically concealing them, but 
they raised their heads at intervals and writhed or nestled 
about. Their bills appeared to be white with a dark bar 
near the tip. They were covered with black or blackish down 
and were of about the size of newly hatched chickens. 







Pied-tailed The old Grebe kept cruising back and forth within 


Grebes 
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about 20 yards of us in open water for five or six minutes, 

tooting incessantly, but not aga.in diving. Finally she swam 

into the button bushes and disappeared. Just before this, 

another Grebe, her mate probably, answered her toot several 

times with a precisely similar call and showed himself near 

us, diving, however, as soon as we caught sight of him. The 

female, while cruising back and forth, sat high on the water 

and carried her neck erect and stretched up to its full 

length. She was in full breeding plumage with black throat 

and gray neck. 

Faxon saw the first Grebes in this pond this season 

Son Aoril ? 1 the dav after the ice went out! Their 

presence is widely known to the people of Lexington and to 

the passengers and trainmen of the railroad which skirts the 

edge of the pond, by most of whom they are called “Dipper 

Ducks". They are so wary, however, and their button bush 

fastnesses are so difficult of access that they are probably 

reasonably safe from persecution. Faxon first found them 

in 1891. Just when they began breeding in this pond is 

unknown to us. 

Least 

Faxon and I to-day heard two Least Bitterns cooing 

in the upper Arlington reservoir where the Grebes breed. 

Bittern 

Hr 

one 

Both were among cat-tails, eves at the inlet, the other on 

an island in the pond about 300 yards from the inlet. The 

latter bird cooed at frequent intervals during the entire 

day. When we first heard him, he was near the southern 

extremity of the island in a bed of broken-down, last year's 


















flags which covered an area only a few yards square. After 
fixing the spot from whence the sound came with all possiole 
accuracy and most satisfactorily, I sculled the boat to it 
slowly and silently and just as the bow was on the point of 
crashing into the flags the Bittern, a beautiful male with 
steel blue back and crown, rose from a bunch of flags within 
15 or twenty feet of us and directly ahead of the boat. The 
island was here only a few yards across and almost the only 
shelter it afforded was the cluster of cat-tail whence the 
Bittern sprang. We could find no other bird near except a 
Florida Gallinule which swam out of the bushes twenty or thirty 
yards from where we found the Bittern and which we had 
previously heard repeatedly making its own characteristic 
cries. Faxon and I were both perfectly satisfied with the 
strong evidence obtained on this occasion that the Least 
Bittern is the author of the cooing. This, to-day, when we 
were near (i.e. within 40 yards of the bird) had the same 
deep, hollow, somewhat raucous quality that I noticed last 
year at Ball's Hill. To-day our bird usually uttered five 
notes, co-co- co , co- co , with a slight pause after the third 
and a distinct accent on the fourth. 

Previous to t>-day Faxon had no knowledge of the 
presence of Least Bitterns on this pond. As he has spent 
many days there during the past two seasons without either 
seeing or hearing them, it seems probable that they are 
recent acquisitions to the place. 
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Florida 

Faxon is very sure that he heard a Florida Gellinule 

G-a^j^inules 

• 

call in the Reservoir pond one day (May 13th) last year. This 

season he saw one there on the 9th of May and on several 

occasions since. To-day we heard and saw two, a male and 

female, doubtless mated birds as they were both in the same 

place, a long, narrow belt of button bushes intermingled witi 

cat-tail flags. The male was very bold and fearless, showing 

himslef freely outside the bushes, frequently swimming out 

into the middle of a broad space of open water and twice 

crossing it to the shore of the upland where he fed among 

some sparse-growing flags that afforded him no real conceal¬ 
ment. Once he climbed quickly up into a leafless button 

bush and,perching on a branch about three feet above the 

water, spent some time there, preening his feathers and 

dozing, sitting in a crouching attitude with neck drawn in 

and feathers ruffled, looking precisely like a small black 

hen on the roost. 

On the water he was a most graceful and beautiful 

creature, especially when feeding, for then the slender head 

and neck were continually in motion, nodding at each stroke 

of the feet and waving to and fro with sinuous, snake-like 

curves. The scarlet frontal seemed even larger and more 

bri^Hiant than in the bird which we watched in the Fresh Pond 

swamps in 1890. We satisfied ourselves to-day that there is 

no inflation of this part but the red appeared to vary much 

in depth and brilliancy, from time to time, and we sus¬ 
pected that tnese variations were under the bird's control. 
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The head in profile presented the appearance of having been 
sliced off on the forehead, hut perhaps this is merely 
because of the absence of feathers on this part. This male 
Gallinule was one of the tamest water fowl I have ever seen. 
When it was feeding near shore, we walked down to the water’s 
edge and sat down on a rock within less than 40 feet of it 
without apparently causing it any alarm. It scarcely noticed 
a train which thundered past on the railroad that skirts 
the pond and when we shouted and clapped our hands, it merely 
looked at us with mild curiosity. It has probably become 
accustomed to sights and sounds of man, for there is much 
passing about the shores of this pond and several houses near 
by. 

When swimming, this bird moved quite as rapidly as 
a Coot and nodded the head and neck in precisely the same 
manner. It was silent during the half hour or more that 
we sat on the rick watching it, but this morning we heard 
it give the long cue-cue outcry, the hen-like crooning, and 
the frog note. The last was answered by its mate on one o 
occasion. 

The female appeared to be the shyer, or at least more 
retiring, of the pair. ’We saw her only once distinctly when 
she ventured out into open water a little distance and then 
swam along the edge of the bushes for several rods. Her 
frontal plate was much smaller and its coloring as well as 
the coloring of the bill much duller than in the male. 
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The latter had the terminal third of the hill yellow, the 
remainder of the bill uniform with the frontal space and 
deep, glowing scarlet(?). When the bird was standing on a 
branch we saw the red on the legs just above the middle 
joint. 
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Faxon called me at daybreak and together we listened 
for half an hour or more, standing part of the time in the 
door of the cabin but not going out. There was practically 
no singing, although the morning was still and clea as well 
as rather warm. We heard, indeed, a Robin, a Redwing, Song 
Sparrows and a few other common birds but there were fre¬ 
quent intervals of dead silence — for several seconds at 
a time. A little after sunrise we dressed and walked around 
behind Ball’s Hill. There were a good many small birds 

in and near the swamp, but they were not singing freely. 

L. f * n 

v?e saw two Black'and Yellow Warblers, both males, 

one singing, a silent Canadian Warbler and a number of fiat 

Birds and Chestnut-sided Warblers besides several Wilson* s 

Thrushes, and Oven Birds and three Redstarts, all males in 

full song. There was a Water Thrush on the river front and 

a Tanager and Black-throated Green Warbler on Ball’s Hill. 

A Wilson*s Black-cap was singing quite steadily near the 

east end of the Hill and a Black-poll Warbler in front of 

one 

the cabin. We heard two Partridges drumming, e-ve-r in the 
Blakeman woods, the other on the Bedford shore opposite 
Ball's Hill. A Dove, the only one that I have heard this 
month, also cooed a few times near the West Bedford station. 
The Bittern pumped a few times in the distance up river, 
apparently near Dakin’s Hill. 

On talking over the matter last evening we both 
agreed that there should be a goodly number of migrants this 
morning but the Black and Yellow Warblers were the only 














arrivals and of our local birds there was no apparent in- 

S^lfcity 

crease. 

One of the most marked phenomena of this interesting 

of 

spring is the extreme scarcity of some of the small 

Thrushes 

Thrushes. The Hermit Thrushes passed us in such very small 

numbers that Hoffmann saw only four, Faxon but two or three, 

while I met with just oneI The Wilson’s Thrushes appeared 

at about the usual time and in fair numbers but not a single 

Olive-back or Gray-cheek has been as yet reported. Faxon 

more 

thinks they are yet to come but it seems/probable that they 

have followed the example of the Hermits and passed north by 

some other route. 

Song 

On May 10 I found a Song Sparrow's nest under a 

Sparrow's 

tuft of dead grass within a few rods of the cabin. It con- 

nest 

• 

tained 3 eggs and a fourth was added the next morning. Yes¬ 
terday at 3 P. M. I flushed the bird and saw all four eggs 

in the nest. This morning at 8 o'clock I again examined it and 

found that three eggs had hatched in the interim. The fourth 

was unhatched at 4 P. M. to-day and is probably addled. 

The parent bird was sitting on the 10th but if the time of 

incubation be taken from that of the completion of the set, 

vizJ May 11th, it was in this instance just eleven days. 

♦(See next page). 

Yesterday morning when I visited this nest I found 


tv/o Garter Snakes, one of unusually large size, basking in 
the sun within less than four feet of the sitting bird, one 
on each side of her. 
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There are two other Song Sparrows’ nests at Ball’s 

Hill, both on the ground under withered grass and both with 

5 eggs to-day. The bird belonging to one of these nests 

invariably flies directly from it to some bushes a few rods 

off, when started, her flight being in every way normal. 

The other two birds follow the nearly universal custom of their 
run? 

species and s©«rr for several yards before flying, skulking 
behind clods and tufts of grass. One of them half spreads 
her wings and simulates lameness but not with much realism 
or energy. Why should one of these birds fly? Perhaps she 
has learned that the skulking act does not always deceive. 
Certainly, as far as I am concerned, the other plan has 
proved the more successful, for it was not until I had 
flushed her several times that I began to suspect that there 
was a nest. 

* (My next visit to the nest near the cabin was on 
May 23rd at 3 P. M., when I found the fourth egg hatched. 

If this egg was the last one laid, as seems probable, it 
has hatched in just 12 days. The parent bird was absent 
when I looked at the nest on the 23rd but half an hour later 
she flew from the nest as I passed it. Hitherto she has 
always run a few yards before taking wing. She and her 
mate hs.ve become so accustomed to my presence that they show 
no anxiety and do not even chirp when I look at the nest. On 
May 29th the young in this nest were fully half-grown and 
covered with feathers on the back and wings yet the mother 
bird was “brooding " them. Their eyes opened either on this 
day or the 28th.) 
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A pair of Creepers (Mniotilta varia) have spent the 
greater part of yesterday and to-day in or beneath the small 
black oak which stands at the south-east corner of the cabin. 

The female is on the ground much of the time, hopping about 
like a Sparrow, apparently feeding but confining her atten¬ 
tion to a few square feet of turf over which she has worked 
back and forth most persistently. She is absurdly tame, 
allowing me to get within a yard or less. Once I nearly stepped 
on her before she flew. She and her mate call to each other 
every half minute or less, uttering a low chip curiously 
like that of Certhia jj' . What attrac¬ 

tion this qoot furnishes, I cannot imagine. 

(As I am writing this -- May 23 — the female Creeper 
has just alighted on the side of the cabin and is climbing 
up the logs that form the wall, evidently looking for insects. 

How I hear her hopping about on the tin roof over my head. 

Ceda.r Birds appeared near the cabin to-day (22nd) — 

a pair of them, sitting in the tops of blossoming young 

oaks and launching out after flying insects. They are the 

first that I have seen in Concord this year. / 

. 

The King Birds that began building on Honeysuckle 
Island May 16 have finished their nest. I examined it this 
evening and found lining and all complete. It is curiously 
placed in a stout upright fork of a large willow about 4 
feet above the water in the center of a cluster of upright 
stems at least 10 feet belo?/ the foliage twigs. The stems 
at the forj\ are as large as my wrist. A Robin might have 
chosen just such a site. 
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Early in the afternoon I found a pair of Solitary 
Vireos on Holden’s Hill. They followed me about, uttering 
their peculiar low whining call and showing evident anxiety. 
After a few minutes search I found their nest. Its situa¬ 
tion was unique in a small dead oak attached to the fork 
of a perfectly dead and leafless branch about 12 inches out 
from the main trunk and perhaps 9 feet above the ground. I 
do not remember ever before seeing the nest of any species 
of Yireo placed on a dead branch. 

The Red-winged Blackbirds clung persistently and no 
doubt hopefully to the flooded meadows up to the 21st, but 
since then I have seen less than ten percent of the former 
numbers and I am now convinced that the others have become 
discouraged at the continued high stage of water and have 
sought breeding places elsewhere. I see a few nests in 
willows or tall bushes along the edges of the meadows. One 
near Bensen* s landing in the opt of a willow had one egg 
this evening. 

At about sunset I saw two female Hummingbirds in 
the horse chestnut at the Buttricks, feeding among its 
blossoms and quarreling, as do the males, for exclusive 
possession of the tree. 

As I beat up the meadows this afternoon, the Bittern 
was pumping in his usual place. I also heard a Wood Duck 
give the o’ cla note several times among the flooded bushes. 
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Progress 



vegetation 


A great change took place in the general aspect of 
the country to-day for between daylight and dark many of the 
trees and shrubs which yesterday were simply veiled in tender 
green have burst into foliage. This is especially true of 
the gray birches. Yesterday we could see the river clearly 
through the belt in front of the cabin, but when I left 
Ball’s Hill this evening they formed a screen of leaves, 
through which the eye could not penetrate. The oaks are in 
full blossom and covered with small leaves which as yet give 
only a hazy effect to the tops of these trees. Shad bush 
out of bloom. Kalmia glauca [JLs-ua i n 
full bloom yesterday. Apple trees also in full bloom. 

Cherry blossoms all gone. White maples, alders, hazels, 
poplars and paper birches in about half leaf. The fields 
everywhere spangled with dandelion blossoms. Wood violets 
in great profusion on Bensen’s knoll. High and low blue¬ 
berries in bloom. 
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[To Ball* s Hill by canoe at 9 A. M. Spent most of 
the forenoon working along the shore of the Blakeman land, 
trimming and cutting out trees. In the afternoon walked to 
Holden's Hill where I spent an hour or more. Birds sang 
freely in the morning before the wind rose but afterwards 
there was but little singing even at sunset when, however, 

I heard Robins, Maryland Yellow-throats, a Mniotilta, a 
Redstart, etc. 

The Brown Thrashers were singing vigor/ously this 
morning. I heard two on the way down river and my bird 
near the cabin was in full song when I landed, the only time 
he has favored me in this way for a week or more. 

I could find no We/ter Thrushes to-day and the only 
northern migrants noted were a Black-poll in full song 
and a silent Olive-backed Thrush, both in the belt of bushes 
along the river at the base of Ball’s HillT} 

For a week or more a Yellow-throated Yireo has sung 
in the early morning and at intervals through the day in 
the elms in front of the house. He seems to spend prac¬ 
tically his entire time in these trees. Indeed, I do not 
remember once hearing him elsewhere in the neighborhood, 
even in the orchard. This morning it occurred to me to look 
for the nest and almost at the first glance I discovered 
it suspended after the usual manner in the fork of a short 
branch that grew out from one of the big upright stems of 
the elm about 20 feet above the ground. One of the Yireos, 
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the female, I thought, was on the nest. She sat rather high 
and kept her head rolling and peering about in the manner 
of all Vireos. The male, if in the tree, was silent while 
I was watching this nest. 

Soon after leaving the Yellow-throat *s nest, I heard 
our Warbling Vireo singing in the orchard. Thinking that he 
might be on the nest, I followed up the sound and directly 
saw the nest in the very top of a rather tall tree attached 
to the horizontal twigs of a long, upright , leafy branch. 

I could see the bird's head distinctly. He raised it high 
when he sang and his white throat swelled and flashed in 
the sunlight. After a few minutes he flew off to a 
neighboring tree, but I did not see the female take his 
place. The nest is inaccessible for the branch is too long 
and slender to bear my weight. 

This afternoon I took the Solitary Vireo's nest 
at Holden's Hill. It contained four eggs slightly incubated. 
The female was on. She watched me calmly while I erected 
a sort of scaffold beneath the tree. When by means of 
this I got within arm's reach of the nest, I put up my 
hand, touched the bird's tail and then her back lightly; 
but when I attempted to stroke her head, she flew. She 
and her mate, who now appeared, uttered the scolding chat¬ 
ter but made no other sound. Both disappeared soon after I 
had taken the nest and its contents. 
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[King Birds are very numerous aleng the river this year. 
I saw no less than seven pairs between the Buttricks' and 
Ball's Hill this morning and found five nests, all nearly or 
quite completed but none with eggs. On one of the nests a 
bird was sitting quite steadily, however. This nest was in 
a leafless button bush only about 2 feet above the water. 

Two nests were in willows, one in a stout upright fork like 
the one near the Buttricks*. The fifth west was on a leafy 
horizontal branch of a maple,fairly well concealed. 

Not nearly all the Redwings have returned to the river 
meadows. Indeed, they are very scarce although the river 
is now within its banks. 

Bobolinks are also scarce along the river. I saw 
or heard only three this morning. The reason is obvious: 
the high water which prevailed during most of this month 
discouraged and drove them off to the upland mowing-fields.J 








